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SHORT STORIES IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 

The last Conference on Uniform Requirements in English for College 
Entrance included with the novels of Group III a "collection of short 
stories by various standard authors." In answer to the demand which 
has thus been created there have been issued within the last year three 
such collections suitable for high-school use, 1 and at prices which high- 
school pupils can pay. 

These collections consist of ten to thirteen selections and represent 
from seven to thirteen different writers. Kipling, Poe, Hawthorne, 
and Stevenson are represented in all; Maupassant, Barrie, and Irving in 
two of the three. The Sire de Maletroit's "Door" appears in all. 
The other selections vary widely in the different texts, Mr. Fuess having 
included both Bunner and O. Henry. The selection has been made 
by Mr. Heydrick on the basis of the kinds of short stories to be repre- 
sented. Mr. Fuess has chosen a story from each of thirteen famous 
writers, and Mr. Pittenger has arranged his selection in a chronological 
order. The stories chosen are all satisfactory, although those in the 
Fuess book seem rather somber in tone for high-school use. 

All these editors have conformed to our modern theory that the 
notes should be as few as possible. Only such explanations of allusions 
and unusual words are given as the student actually needs. Each 
book has a short introduction concerning the nature of the short story. 
Mr. Heydrick has made especially clear the distinction between the 
short story and the story that is merely short. Both Mr. Fuess and 
Mr. Pittenger have included directions for writing short stories, the 
latter's being especially good. The Pittenger and Heydrick books 
have an advantage in that their comments and notes follow immediately 
after the stories to which they relate. Mr. Pittenger has put in a short 
biography of the author, a criticism of the story just read, and a supple- 
mentary reading list chiefly from the same author. Mr. Heydrick has 

1 Selected Short Stories. By Claude M. Fuess. New York: Charles E. Merrill 
Co., 1914. Pp. 246. 

A Collection of Short Stories. By L. A. Pittenger. New York: Macmillan, 
1914. Pp. xxi+268. 

Types of the Short Story. By Benjamin A. Heydrick. New York, Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 1913. Pp. 305. 
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no biography but a very familiar comment upon the story, such as a 
teacher might make in the classroom. This he follows with a list of 
similar stories chosen from a wide range of authors. For some reason 
one has the feeling as he looks at that list of reading that it would seem 
particularly attractive to the high-school reader. The Fuess book, 
putting the notes at the end, gives almost no reading list, but has two 
pages of good directions for studying stories. The Heydrick text 
has with the introduction an elaborate scheme for studying any story, 
giving both questions and suggestions. 

All the books are attractive in appearance and get-up, but the 
Macmillan edition seems slightly cramped. These books as a whole 
are among the best of the respective series to which they belong. 

W. W. H. 
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[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 



The Lyric Year. Edited by Ferdinand Earle. New York: Mitchell 

Kennerley, 1912. Pp. 316. 

One hundred poems submitted in competition for a prize and representing in 
the judgment of the editors the quality of the poetic output of the year. 
A n Introduction to English Medieval Literature. By Charles Sears Baldwin . 

New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1914. Pp. 261. $1.25. 

Intended to provide a general survey for those who have not given special atten- 
tion to the period. 

Essays in Exposition. Edited by Benjamin P. Kurtz, Herbert E. Cory, 
Frederic T. Blanchard, and George R. MacMinn. Boston: Ginn 
& Co., 1914. Pp. 521. $1.30. 
A textbook for college Freshmen. Fifty pages of discussion of the principles of 

exposition are followed by twenty selections from well-known writers, including 

Mill, Newman, Arnold, Ruskin, Spencer, Huxley, Fiske, Froude, Macaulay, Bogebot, 

Dowden, and Symonds. The book is full of meat. 

The Practical Use of Books and Libraries. By Gilbert O. Ward. 2d ed., 
revised and enlarged. Boston: Boston Book Co., 1914. Pp. 104. 
$1 . 00 net. 
A guide for students and an outline for teachers. Intended primarily for high 

schools. 

The Modern High School: Its Administration and Extension. By Charles 
H. Johnston and Others. New York: Scribner, 1914. Pp. 847. 
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A companion to High School Education, and, like that book, made up of a series 
of chapters by different writers. The two provide a comprehensive view of current 
high-school problems. 



